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OUR CHIMNEYS. 


WHEN the soot ina flue catches fire, we say the 
chimney is on fire, thereby inferring that the 
flue is the chimney. However, in point of fact 
our chimneys must be allowed to consist of three 
parts of equal dignity and use: the chimney- 
piece with its fireplace; the flue; and the 
chimney-stack, with its chimney-pots, or chim- 
ney-cans as they are called in some parts of the 
country. Not to take from the right of the flue 
to the first consideration, which colloquy may 
have conferred upon it, it may be mentioned 
that change and progress have made their marks 
on this item of domestic construction, as in 
much else, Instead of the wide squarish ascend- 
ing passages our ancestors made for the egress 
of the smoke from the great wood-fires they 
kindled on their level hearths, we have gradu- 
ally contracted these necessary outlets, especially 
since the general use of coal. And since the 
invention and adoption of the sweeping-machine, 
we have made their form as nearly cylindrical 
as possible, so that the operations of the circular 
brush should be effectual We may add, too, 
that with the prohibition of chimney-sweeping 
by means of young boys climbing up them, a 
dark and heavy page of cruelty and hardship 
has been, happily, torn out of the book of life 
for ever. 

On the chimney-piece has been lavished all 
that art has to give—colour, form, and propor- 
tion. Heraldry, too, with its mottoes, has lent 
it adornment; and even Holy Writ has been 
displayed upon it. Our old castles and manor- 
houses and peel towers, and ancient burgages, 
have handed down to us many fine old chimney- 
pieces. The ‘Jew’s house’ in Lincoln gives us 
a very early example. In some very ancient 
specimens whereof the flue is in the thickness 
of the wall, there are semicircular hearths re- 
ceding into the thickness of the wall with semi- 
circular mantels projecting over them, the two 
semicircles thus forming a completed circle. But 


the chimney in the old Norman house in Lincoln, 


known as the ‘Jew’s house,’ projects beyond the 
wall, beginning with the floor of the first story, 
and rests upon an arch over the opening giving 
access from the street. There is another interest- 
ing ‘early’ chimney-piece now falling to pieces 
in a ruined peel tower on a moor at Edlingham. 
Instead of the one huge stone we generally find, 
there is a row of small stones little more than — 
a foot square stretching across the opening for 
the fireplace from jamb to jamb. Each stone 
in this row has its two side-edges cut into a 
pattern so arranged, alternately, that the edge 
of one dovetails into that of the next, thus 
forming the series into a compact mass. On 
either side of the fireplace is a square recess 
in the masonry, which may have been an 
ambry or a niche for the reception of lights. 
There are traces of the stone groining of the 
roof and of the windows, from which we may 
gather some impressions of the aspect of the 
old life led in the place before it was unroofed 
and unpaved, and before weeds were growing 
in every chink, and grass covering up each 
mound of ruin around. In the long winter 
evenings, near this chimney-piece, the knight 
who lived in this tower would gather about 
himself not only the members of his family, 
but his household, his husbandmen, and such 
strangers as desired his hospitality. Here, all 
would partake of the evening meal, recount the 
incidents of the day, or give an account of 
their toil, and relate those legends for the general 
amusement that we now collect with so much 
pains. 

The chimney-pieces of a later period, such as 
those in the manor-house, South Wraxall, a few 
miles from Bath, have mottoes and posies on 
them. One of these says, ‘ Death seizes all.’ But 
brevity has not been always considered neces- 
sary. A mantel-piece only recently uncovered 
in an up-stairs room in a house in Tewkesbury 
was found to have the following long inscrip- 
tion painted upon it in black-letters with red 
initials: ‘Three things pleseth booeth God and 
man: Concord between bretheren: Amytie 
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betwene nayghbowers: And a man and his wife 
that agreeth well together. Fower things hurt 
much the sole of man: Teares, smooke, wynde, 
and the worst of all to see his frends unluckye 
and his fose happye. These fyve things are rare 
sene: A fayer younge woman with ought a 
lover. A younge man with ought myerth, an 
old useseror without money. Any great fayer 
with ought music.’ As a rule, however, the 
inscription was as short as that which Lord 
Armstrong has caused to be placed on the 
chimney-piece on his dining-room at Cragside: 
‘East or west, hame is best. Nearly every 
chimney-piece in the chief rooms of Elizabethan 
mansions will be seen to be thus embellished, 
or with heraldic sculpture. One, in the manor- 
house at South Wraxall, mentioned above, has 
four figures on it: Prudence, Justice, Arithmetic, 
and Geometry. A little later, festoons of flowers 
beautifully carved in marble or oak ornamented 
many chimney-pieces, whilst more ambitious 
sculpture adorned those in the highest places. 
Panels of marbles of various colours, and columns 
of varied coloured marbles, have been also freely 
used to produce richness of effect for some cen- 
turies. We must conclude that some of the 
inscriptions had a superstitious origin; for in 
Bailey’s Dictionary there occurs this definition: 
‘ Arse-verse—a spell written on an house to pre- 
vent it from burning.’ 

As we approach the old residences of our 
forefathers from a distance, the chimney-stacks 
and gilded vanes and tapering gables give us 
our first impressions of their grandeur and anti- 
ag repose. Over the tops of the trees in 
the long avenues or wide parks they rise in 
their well-poised groups, noticeably. Approach- 
ing Callaly Castle, for instance, ‘Callaly Castle, 
built on a height, Callaly Castle down in a 
night,’ we see the grouped chimney-stacks against 
the fir-clad hill-side before we see its palatial 
front and extended wings; or, approaching 
‘Hardwick Hall, more glass than wall, we must 
first admire its Elizabethan stalk-like stacks. 
The same fact is to be noted nearly everywhere, 
and certainly in the instance of the grand old 
mansion Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Burleigh built 
close to Stamford ; for over the low-lying green 
meadows, over the winding river, over the chest- 
nut trees in the great park, stand up these 
crowning efforts of the architect, with vigilant 
scanning outlook, The chimney-stacks at Hamp- 
ton Court, too, are a fine study of graceful and 
intrepid combinations, Shakespeare must have 
called to mind some such cluster when he made 
Henry VI. say, as a sign of ill-portent attend- 
ing the birth of Gloster, ‘The raven rook’d her 
on the chimney’s top’; and Smith, the weaver, 
avers of Jack Cade, ‘Sir, he made a chimney 
in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive 
at this day to testify it” 

In the Tennis Court Lane, for instance, there 
are groups of chimneys that can but evoke 
delight in the minds of those who are versed 
in the laws of construction and possess an eye 
for the picturesque. They rise from the ground 
on a wide and massive base thrown out bold] 
from the lines of kitchens and offices to whic 
they belong, and as they rise, stage upon stage, 
they are gathered together, narrowing and 
narrowing, sometimes with stepped gabling, 


sometimes with sloped weathering, sometimes 
with embrasured a work, till the stacks 
rise high out of the mass clear against the sky; 
and on each stack are the richly-wrought chim- 
ney-pots of the Tudor period, each of a different 
design, zigzag, hexagonal, spiral, or interlaced, 
all capped with the same mouldings and other 
details, which last touch gives uniformity to the 
rich variety. 

And as we approach our modern manufac- 
turing towns, it is the tall chimneys that first 
point out their locality. Many of these chim- 
neys are four hundred feet high, and some of 
them are still higher. One, in Glasgow, is four 
hundred and thirty-five feet high, and tapers 
from a base measuring forty feet to a summit of 
thirteen feet and a half, only. These fabrics 
require a particular skill and caution in their 
erection ; for not only has their weight upon 
their foundations to be calculated, but the pres- 
sure of the winds and the effects of heat and 
gases have to be taken into consideration. When. 
there is a foundation of rock to be dealt with, 
matters are simplified ; but when there is clay, 
marl, gravel, or sand, various expedients must 
be used to ensure stability, and prevent sub- 
sidences that would result in ‘leaning towers.’ 
Sometimes iron and timber piles are driven in 
to secure the requisite solidity ; and sometimes 
wide well-like excavations are filled with con- 
crete for the purpose, and then heavy ramming 
and heavy weighting are brought to bear. In 
a rough sort of way it is reckoned that the 
foundation of a tall chimney-shaft upon com- 
pressible ground should be not less than about 
a quarter of its height. Being so smoky and 
grimy, we are not accustomed to associate them 
with any ideas of beauty; yet, in the smoke- 
less atmosphere of an Italian town, structures 
of a similar tall and slim outline are generally 
allowed to be picturesque. And thus we get 
at the fact that it is the smoke and its effects 
that disassociate them with those things of 
beauty that are joys for ever. When the efforts 
are successful of those ardent spirits who are 
aiming at making the consumption of smoke 
compulsory, a very little expenditure would 
make our tower-like shafts as pleasing in effect 
as those of Pisa and Bologna. As it is, standing 
on the High Level Bridge at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and looking either up or down the river, 
its banks studded with hundreds of tall taper- 
ing chimneys two and three and four hundred 
feet high, wreathed in gray clouds of smoke, 
its waters burdened with countless black and 
white ships, with people looking like specks 
moving about on the mysterious wharfs and 
flat quays, and vehicles that are toy-like in 
their minuteness plying about, one must allow 
the nineteenth century has wonders of its own. 
Again, crossing the green country with its woods 
and wolds, and hills and dales, and coming within 
sight of marvellous Manchester, almost palisaded 
with masses of tall chimneys that lift ns their 
heads veiled in gray haze to the invisible sky, 
we see a sight our ancestors never saw. 

Charles II. levied a tax on chimneys in 1663, 
This was considered very burdensome, especially 
as it was enforced by persons who had an in- 
terest in collecting as much revenue as they 
could. There is an old contemporary ba 
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setting forth the dislike the housewives of the 
day had to the domiciliary visits of the col- 
lectors of the tax: 
There is not one old dame in ten and search the nation 
through, 
~ you talk of chimney-men will spare a curse or 
Wo. 
After a run of six-and-twent 
noxious levy was abolished 
The mention of the circumstance is sufficient 
to bring to mind the cosy ingle-nooks, the stately 
mantel-pieces, the glowing embers on the wide 
hearths, of those old times, whereof the return- 
ing taste for ingle-nooks and mirrored over- 
mantels is but a reflection. 


years the ob- 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 


CHAPTER XLII.—WE SAIL AWAY. 


Ir did not take me long to recover my breath. 
The swim had, indeed, comparatively speaking, 
been a short one; there was no tide that I had 
been in any degree sensible of ; and I had lost 
nothing but breath, thanks to my eagerness, to 
the riotous tumult of spirits that had nerved my 
limbs with steel and rendered me unconscious 
of fatigue. I crawled up the ladder and peered 
over the rail. The gloom lay heavy upon the 
quarter-deck and waist, and objects were hard 
to distinguish, All was motionless, however, 
there and on the forecastle; but I could now 
discern two figures walking on the poop on the 
port side. The spanker-boom and mizzen-mast 
and the several fittings of skylight and com- 
panion, and so on, had concealed them from my 
observation whilst I swam, approaching the ship 
as I had on the starboard side. Their sha 
showed tolerably clear against the stars that 
sparkled over the rail and betwixt the squares 
of the rigging, and I stood staring with no more 
of me showing over the line of bulwarks than 
my head till they had come to the rail that 
protected the break of the poop, and I then made 
out that one of them was Miss Temple. 

This convinced me that the other must be 
Wetherly, for it was not to be imagined that the 
= would seek refuge from even a more fright- 

ul loneliness than hers was in the society of 
young Forrest. 

At that instant I heard a long wild halloa 
dimly coming through the steady breeze from 
the shore. The ery was followed b another and 
yet another, and then it seemed to me that it 
was re-echoed from off the water some distance 
ahead of us. I sprang in a bound on to the 
deck, and in a breath had armed myself with an 
iron belaying-pin ; and now if that man were 
Forrest with whom Miss Temple was, I was 
realy for him! In a moment I had gained the 
poop. The cries ashore had brought the pair to 
a dead halt, and they stood listening. Now that 
I was on the poop I perceived by the build of 
the figure of the man that it was Wetherly, and 
rushed up to him. The girl recoiled with a 
loud shriek on seeing me, as well she might; 
for, having partially undressed myself, I was 
clothed from top to toe in white ; I was dripping 
wet besides, which moulded my attire to my 


figure and limbs as though I had been cast in 
plaster of Paris, and my sudden apparition was 
as if I had shaped myself out of the air. 

‘Is that you, Wetherly ?’ I cried. 

‘Gracious, mum, it’s Mr Dugdale!’ he 
roared. 

The girl uttered another shriek, came in a 
bound to me and flung her arms round my 
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eck, 
Now the halloaing ashore was incessant, and 
the wild cries sounding through the wind were 
as though the islands had been suddenly invaded 
by an army of frenzied cannibals. 

‘My dearest !’I cried, letting forth my heart 
in that moment of being clasped and clung to 
by her whom I had long loved and was risking 
my life to save, ‘it is I indeed! But release me 
now, my darling girl. We must get the barque 
under weigh instantly.—Wetherly, where is 
Forrest ? 

‘ Dead, sir.’ 

‘Dead !’ I cried. 

‘Shot dead by Miss Temple’s hand, sir,’ he 
exclaimed. 

The girl let fall her arms from my neck, 
essayed to speak, struggled a little with her 
breath, and fell against me in a dead swoon. 

‘Your coat, Wetherly,’ I shouted ; ‘off with 
it, man, and make a pillow for the lady’s head. 
Quick! If the long-boat sculls ashore and the 
crew enter her before we can slip, we are both 
of us dead men,’ 

He instantly slipped off his jacket; and ten- 
derly, but swiftly, I laid the girl down, first 
freeing the collar of her dress and no more, for 
there was time for no more. 

‘Jump for the cabin lamp, Wetherly,’ I cried ; 
‘don’t stop to ask any questions We must 
knock out a shackle, and let the chain go over- 
board, That is what is now to be done.’ 

He rushed off the poop, I in his wake. The 
lamp was very dimly burning, but it enabled us 
to find what we wanted in the carpenter’s chest ; 
and whilst I held the light to a shackle that 
was just forward of the windlass barrel, he let 
drive, and the cable went with a roar through 
the iron hawse-pipe. 

‘We must now get the topsail on her and blow 
away,’ I cried. 

The conviction that the men would view him 
as my confederate and have his life if they got 
aboard, put an incredible activity into his limbs, 
which were habitually slow of motion. We fled 
to where the topsail clewlines were belayed, and 
let them go, and then hand over hand dragged 
home the sheets, which, being of chain, travelled 
through the sheave-holes very readily. 

The light breeze was off the starboard quarter. 
I at once starboarded the helm, and, to my 
infinite delight, found the barque responsive to 
the turn of the spokes, — that, snail-like 
as might be her a she at least had steerage 
way upon her. This brought the land upon the 
starboard beam. I then steadied the helm, quite 
sure that the craft would steer herself for a few 
minutes, 

As I ran forward I witnessed Miss Temple in 
the act of sitting upright. I sprang to her side 
and lifted her to tae feet, and held her for 
perhaps a minute with her face upon my shoulder 
until she should have recovered herself. 
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‘Sit on this skylight, I exclaimed, ‘until you 
feel equal to assisting us, and then come to our 
| help, for we greatly need you. — 

She understood me, but was too weak and 
dazed as yet to be of use. The shouts from 
the shore were incessant. The men must have 
heard the chain cable as it rattled through the 
hawse-pipe, and I judged they were yelling to 
the ship, as though hailing Forrest; but the 
were too far distant for their syllables to reach 
us. I spent a breathless moment in sweeping 
the sea towards the mouth of the lagoon, and on 
a sudden saw the boat like a drop of ink on the 
star-touched shadow of the water; but I heard 
no sounds of her being sculled—which would be 
the fellow’s only chance of getting ashore—nor 
could I catch the least sign of his figure. 

My immediate business now was to get the 
foretopsail mast-headed as best we could. There 
was a little winch just abaft the mainmast, and 
by this means we contrived to hoist the fore- 
topsail, though not, as will be supposed, to a 
‘taut leech,’ as sailors call it. Yet the cloths 
showed a wide surface to the wind, and already 
the nimble frame of the little barque, yielding 
to the summer pressure aloft, was sliding alon 
very nearly as fast as the men could have urge 
the heavy long-boat through the water, suppos- 
ing them to have recovered her and to in 
pursuit. 

Catching up the girl’s hand, which I pressed 
to my lips Stems speaking, I asked her to 
accompany me to the wheel, that she might 
hold the helm steady and keep the barque 
straight before the wind. 

‘There is no time,’ I exclaimed as I hastened 
aft with her, ‘to utter more than the few 
syllables necessary to effect our escape. We 
must heap all the canvas we can manage to 
spread upon the ship. We must contrive to 
blow away out of sight of that island before 
the breeze fails, or the men will be giving chase 
in the long-boat.’ 

She grasped the spokes in silence. The bin- 

nacle lamp was unlighted, and the card lay in 
loom. I bade her take note of a star that stood 
ike a jewel at the extreme end of the starboard 
main-yardarm, and swiftly directed her how to 
move the wheel, if that star swung from the end 
of the spar, so as to bring it back again to its 
place. 1 then sprang to the ey and 
completed the work I aimed at. When this 
was done, I raced aft to the wheel and put it 
down. But I could do no more. My strength 
had failed me, and I was incapable of further 
exertions. 

‘Hold the wheel, will you, Wetherly,’ said I. 
‘I am pretty nearly spent. I must rest a bit. 
Thanks be to God, we are safe now, I believe ;’ 
and so saying, I sunk wearily upon the stern 
gratings. 

Miss Temple went hastily to the cabin, carry- 
ing with her the lamp with which Wetherly 
had kindled the mesh in the binnacle. In a 
few minutes she returned with a tumbler of 
brandy-and-water, which she put to my lips. 
I swallowed the contents grail » for I was not 
only parched with thirst, but my nerves sorely 
needed the stimulant. I took her hand and 
brought her to sit by my side, and continued to 
caress her hand, scarcely equal to more just then 
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than a few rapturous exclamations over our 
deliverance, the delight I felt in being with her 
again, the joy in believing that I should now 
be able to redeem my promise and restore her 
in safety to her mother. Her replies were 
mere murmurs. Indeed, her own emotions were 
overwhelming. I could hear her sobbing then 
and see her * the starlight smiling; but she |] 
kept her eyes fixed on my face; soaked as 
I still was to the skin with salt water, she 


leaned against me, as though she needed the 
assurance of actual contact to convince her that 
I was with her once more. 

But by this time the island had melted into 
the scintillant dusk of the sky. Nothing showed 
but the liquid sweep of the indigo line of 
horizon. Another hour of such sailing as this 
would convey us out of all possibility of reach 
of the long-boat, supposing the men should 
recover her; for she was without mast or sail; 
the utmost exertion of the rowers could scarcely 
get more than three or three and a half miles 
an hour out of her; then again I had shifted 
the barque’s course, and would shift it again 
presently. 

‘Tell me now about Forrest?’ I exclaimed, 
breaking a silence of fatigue and emotion that 
had lasted some few minutes. 

I felt the shudder that ran through my com- 
panion in the clasp of her hand, 

‘Did I understand that you shot him ?’ 

‘It is too dreadful to speak of,’ she said in a 
low voice. 

‘It was like this, sir, exclaimed Wetherly. 
‘Forrest and me had agreed to keep a four 
hours’ lookout. He was to stand from eight to 
twelve. I lay down on the fo’c’sle, believing 
the lady safe below, where she’d been pretty 
nigh ever since you and the men went ashore. 
I was awoke by a noise that sounded to me 
like the report of agun. It was then about six 
bells, sir. Well, as I reached the quarter-deck 
the lady came out of the cabin. The light was 
burning dim, just as you found it when you 
came aboard. She held a pistol in her hand, 
and she says to me quite coolly: “A man 
came into my cabin just now. I heard him 
trying the handle of | door, and I took up 
this pistol, and when he walked in, I said: 
‘Who are you? What do you want?’ he 
answered ; and I pointed my pistol at him and 
fired. I believe I have killed him. Will you 
go and see?” I thought she was walking in 
her sleep, so cool she talked. I went to her 
cabin, and saw Forrest lying upon the deck. 
I turned him over, and he was stone dead ; 
shot through the heart, I reckon. I dragged 
his body into your cabin, where it’s alying 
now. The lady then asked to keep company 
with me on the poop; and so it was you found 
us awalking together, sir.’ 

‘Brave Louise!’ 1 murmured, moved to the 
utterance of her Christian name, though this 
was the first time I had ever given it her, 
close and ceaseless as our association had been. 

But what she had done was a thing not to 
be referred to again now. I felt the piteous- 
ness of her distress, shame, and horror in her 
silence ; by-and-by she would be able to speak 
of it collectedly, if there were need indeed to 
recur to it at all. 
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‘No fear of the boat overhauling us now, I 
think, Wetherly ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, no, sir; without e’er a sail to spread 
either.—That swim of yourn was a bold venture, 
Mr Dugdale. Ye must ha’ managed the job in 
first-rate'style. Wasn’t no lookout kept?’ 

His questions led me into telling the story. 
Miss Temple listened eagerly, our hands remain- 
ing locked ; again and again she broke into an 
exclamation with some cry of alarm, some ejacu- 
lation of sympathy. ‘You called me brave just 
now,’ she an ; ‘but how is your behaviour to 
be expressed 

‘D’ye think there’s any chance of the men 
recovering that boat?’ inquired Wetherly. ‘The 
chaps told me when they came aboard to furl 
the canvas that there was nothen to eat or drink 
upon the island saving what they’d taken. If 
they should lose the boat, it must go hard with 
them, sir.’ 

‘They will not lose their boat unless the fellow 
who was in charge of her lay dead drunk in her 
bottom : an improbability ; for I saw him walk 
on steady legs to her. My one chance lay in 
his being asleep. Make your mind easy: he was 
awakened long ago by the yells of the men, and 
by this time the boat lies snug at the beach of 
the lagoon.’ 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ he answered, ‘I shall be despe- 
rate glad, 1 shall, when this here woyage is over. 
I should only just like to see my way to getting 
enough out of it to set up for myself ashore, for 
this here’s been a job as has properly sickened 
me of the sea, and so I don’t mind telling ye, 
sir. 

‘There'll be the salvage of this craft, said I; 
* can have my share, and I’m sure Miss 

emple will give you hers.’ 

hh, certainly,’ she exclaimed. 

‘Then there ’ll be your own share,’ I went on. 
‘We have to carry the ship in safety to a port 
first of all. If we can’t pick up hands as we go 
along, we three will have to manage as best we 
can. I don’t doubt we shall contrive it; and 
then you will easily see your way to a few 
hundreds.’ 

I saw him grin broadly by the mingled light 
of the binnacle and star-shine. It was proper to 
fill him with hope, and to present to his limited 
understanding something very definite to work 
upon, 

Mrhe breeze seemed to freshen as we drew away. 
The barque was now heeling prettily, throwing 
the water in a white curl of sea off her weather 
bow, and her wake ran far into the liquid gloom 
astern, into which I would again and again send a 
glance, governed yet by an agitation of spirits and 
an animation of ‘alarm which my judgment pro- 
nounced ridiculous, But I was wet through; 
and now that we were safe, the vessel gliding 
with swiftness through the clear shadow of the 
night, my shipmate Louise tranquil in the 
full realisation of our sudden and complete 
deliverance, I could find leisure to feel a little 
chilly. So, leaving her with a promise that I 
should shortly return, and telling Wetherly to 
keep the barque steady as she was going, I 
a up the cabin lamp, that was still feebly 

urning upon the deck, and descended the com- 
panion steps. I paused to look around me upon 


the familiar interior in which Miss Temple and I 


had passed so many hours of distress and wretch- 
edness with an exclamation of gratitude to God 
for his merciful preservation of us, and then went 
to my cabin to habit myself in such dry garments 
as I might find in Captain Braine’s locker. I 
opened the door, but recoiled with an involun- 
tary cry. I had forgotten Forrest! and there lay 
the dead body of the man right in front of 
me. I entered the cuddy, hung up the lamp 
and went on deck, 

‘Miss Temple,’ I exclaimed, ‘will you kindly 
hold the wheal for a few minutes ?” 

She rose and grasped the spokes. Wetherly 
understood me, and followed me below in 
silence. 

‘We must toss the body overboard,’ said I; 
‘there can be no luck for the ship with such an 
object as that as a part of her freight, and Miss 
Temple must be helped to forget the horror of the 
that’s going.’ 

etween us we picked up the corpse, very 
quickly conveyed it through the companion 
hatch, went forward with it where the darkness 
lay heavy, and dropped it over the bulwarks, 

‘That’s how they would have served you, sir, 
said Wetherly. 

‘And you, said I, 

‘Yes, I know it!’ he answered in a voice of 
agitation. 

We returned to the wheel, which Wetherl 
took from Miss Temple, who seated herself wit 
me just behind it on the gratings, and there we 
held a council, Our business must be to get toa 
port as soon as possible. Should we head away 
for the islands of the Low Archipelago bearing 
north-west with a chance of falling in with a 
vessel cruising amongst them who would lend us 
two or three men to help us in navigating the 
barque, or should we steer a due east course for 
Valparaiso, that lay about two thousand six 
hundred miles distant ? 

Our resolution was rapidly formed. The 
islands might yield us no help; we ran the risk 
of running ashore upon the hundred reefs of 
that then little-known navigation ; abundance of 
the natives of the groups were man-eaters, and 
we certainly had not delivered ourselves from the 
perils we ran through enforced association with 
the carpenter and his crew merely to ingloriously 
terminate our adventures by serving to appease 
the appetite of a little ae of blacks. 

No; it must be Valparaiso. There we should 
find a city with every species of convenience: a 
consul to advise and assist us ; shops where Miss 
Temple could make all necessary purchases, a 
choice of large ships for the passage home. 
As we conversed, talking with exultation of 
our escape, the day broke; the stars died out 
in the east; the pale green of dawn went 
lifting like a delicate smoke into the shadow 
of the zenith; the light broadened fast, and the 
sun soared into a flashing day of cloudless 
heaven, of dark-blue ocean wrinkled by the 
breeze. With a telescope in my hand I sprang 
on to the grating and slowly circled the sea-line 
with the lenses, The water brimmed bare to the 
sky on all sides. 

‘We are alone,’ said I, dismounting, and taking 
Miss Temple by the hand whilst I looked fondly 
into her face. ‘When we were on the wreck, it 
was our misery to hunt the ocean with our gaze 
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and find ourselves alone; and now, though we 
are still at sea, loneliness is delightful—for it is 
escape, freedom, the promise of home.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 


JUNGLE NOTES IN SUMATRA, 


Ir has been my fortune to spend some two years 
in the island of Sumatra, so little known gene- 
rally to Englishmen, and containing so many 
strange and eccentric species of bird, beast, and 
tree. Unfortunately, I am not a scientific man, 
and my occupation, that of a tobacco overseer, 
did not leave me much leisure for observation ; 
but some odd experiences in natural history came 
under my notice. 

One of these was a crocodile duel on the Batu 
Bara River. Our estate was situated a long way 
up one of the tributary creeks ; and about every 
month one or other of the overseers, or ‘assist- 
ants,’ had to go down to the kwdla, or mouth 
of the river, to receive from the Singapore 
steamer the cash with which the coolies’ subsist- 
ence money was paid, I used to embark early 
in the morning in a little dug-out sampan 
paddled by a couple of Javanese, and descend 
the creek, which wound its tortuous way for 
some miles between lofty walls of the densest 
possible jungle, and suddenly opened out into 
the broad swirling muddy river with its border 
of rustling nipa palms, springing from the water’s 
edge like vast ferns. Here and there were a few 
Malay habitations, where two or three women in 
blue jackets and brick-red sarongs, like dingy 

rots, came out to stare curiously at the tuan 
(sahib). Then mangroves would replace the 
nipas, and at length our destination was reached, 
a huddle of atap huts on the left bank of the 
river, with a crowd of sampans beached in front 
of them, two or three small junks at anchor, and 
beyond, a bright white sandy beach and the 
shallow muddy sea. Insignificant as it looked, 
however, a very considerable trade is carried on 
from this port ; its staple product being a species 
of cockle, which is found in vast quantities in 
the sand of the beach, and when rather ‘high,’ 
is considered by Malays and Chinese as great a 
delicacy as pheasant with ‘rice’ among certain 
Europeans, 

On this particular occasion, after waiting nearly 
all night in a lighter, moored some half-mile from 
the shore, the steamer at length arrived, and 
delivered the box of dollars. Now, four thousand 
dollars in one box weigh about two hundred- 
weight; and when it was balanced in our sampan, 
and myself and the two paddlers were aboard, 
there was barely two inches freeboard. As soon 
as there was a strong tide making, we pushed 
off, and went rapidly up the river. I was very 
drowsy, and was nearly asleep, when a cry of 
‘Crocodile!’ brought me to a sitting position ; 
and about fifty yards ahead I saw a mass of foam 
and spray surrounding some black object, which 
in a few seconds was apparent as two immense 
crocodiles in deadly combat. The bowman let 
his paddle go in his fright, and we were drifting 
right down upon the struggling monsters, a touch 
from which would have sunk us, when the steers- 
man, by desperate efforts, managed to alter our 


course, so that we cleared them by a few feet 
only. An ugly sight it was, the huge jaws, with 
their hooked ivory tusks, interlocked, the fore- 
claws deeply anchored in each other’s sides, the 
stiff armour-clad bodies writhing like a lizard’s, 
and the hideous stony green eyes seeming to start 
from their sockets. It was not a moment for 
accurate estimate, but I am sure that either of 
them must have been considerably longer than 
our saipan, namely, sixteen feet. Just as we 
aes one of them succeeded for the moment in 
orcing his antagonist under water, and as he did 
so, struck such a blow on the water with his tail 
that it sounded like the report of a duck-gun, and 
completely drenched us with spray, so that I 
thought for the instant we were swamped. The 
strong current, however, carried us quickly clear, 
and for ten minutes we watched them rolling over 
and over in a cloud of foam, now deeply reddened, 
until they suddenly sank, and we saw them no 
more. The men’s nerves were so shaken that 
they saw imaginary crocodiles in every log, and 
finally upset the canoe about a mile from home, 
luckily in only two feet of water. 

I once witnessed a very comical incident on an 
estate in the Langkat district. I was super- 
intending the cutting of a ‘planting road’ through 
dense swamp jungle, when I heard a great 
hubbub compounded of shouting and laughing 
of men and chattering of monkeys. On arriving 
at the spot I found a crowd of coolies, Chinese, 
Klings, and Malays looking up into a lofty damar 
tree, in the branches of which about a dozen of 
the common black macaque monkeys were leap- 
ing about in a state of great excitement, while 
one of their number, who appeared in some 
way to be fixed to the trunk of the tree, was 
uttering the most doleful outcries. What had 
happened to him was at once apparent. He had 
— the entrance to a tempting-looking cavity, 
which he rightly judged to contain eggs or 
nestlings, and at once inserted an exploring 
paw. Unluckily for him the nest was that 
of a hornbill, and the lady of the house being 
at home, the would-be burglar was in a 
most unpleasant sense ‘brought up before 
the beak.’ None of the other monkeys, who 
had by this time increased to about twenty, 
attempted to go to his assistance, but contented 
themselves with raising a chorus of yells, which, 
joined to those of the delighted coolies, were per- 
fectly deafening. Suddenly there was a rushing 
sound overhead, and the male bird returned. 
Taking in the situation at once, he made straight 
for the tree, and seizing the prisoner by the 
hindleg in his huge mandibles, gave such a hearty | 
tug at it, that the next instant bird and monkey 
came headlong down; but while the former let 
go his hold and flew up, the latter fell witha 
sounding thump on the road and there lay. A 
Chinaman, on monkey-stew intent, laid hold of 
him ; but the animal recovering himself, made 
his teeth meet in his captor’s leg, who thereupon 
added his howls to the general uproar. The 
male bird sat on guard outside the nest for about 
an hour, when the monkeys, having exhausted 
their stock of abuse, gradually dispersed, and the 
original cause of the riot ‘went to pot’ the same 
evening. 

These hornbills are very remarkable birds. I 
can’t imagine any system of natural selection 
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which ‘could have developed those preposterous- 
looking beaks. Was it because those with the 
largest beaks could best defend their families 
against monkeys and snakes? But what size of 
beak did they start with? If they were so per- 
secuted a race, would not their enemies have 
exterminated them before they had time to 
develop their weapons? You can’t, I suppose, 
allow much less than five thousand years for the 


rocess, and if they had to begin again with a 

ak the size of a fowl’s, the monkeys alone 
would ‘wipe them out’ in ten years. 

The most common species of hornbill is the 
‘rhinoceros bird.’ This uncouth fowl is about 
the size of a small turkey, of a sooty black colour, 
with white bars across the under side of the tail. 
The beak is as much as fourteen inches in length 
by two and a half inches deep where it joins 
the skull, and on top of it, like another beak 
reversed, is the casque or helmet. Both beak and 
helmet, though strong, are very thin and light, 
being made up in a series of air-cells of thin horn. 

The whole appearance of the bird is most weird 
| and uncanny ; but in spite of his looks, he is a 

harmless individual enough, devoted, as has been 
seen, to his mate and family (the Malays say that 
they pair for life). Unfortunately, he has by no 
means the same tenderness for the families of 
others, and should he chance upon the nest of 
some smaller bird, has no scruple about taking 
the whole brood in successive gulps like so many 
pills. The flight of these birds is strong but 
slow, and the peculiar rushing sound of the wings 
can be heard a long distance. Their cry, which 
they utter only when flying, is startlingly like 
the braying of a donkey. They are very easily 
tamed, and I knew of one that would follow his 
owner from tree to tree round the estate, regu- 
larly presenting himself at meals, and disposing 
of such quantities of bananas that it was almost 
incomprehensible where he could find stowage- 
room for them. The greediness of ‘ Piet, how- 
ever, brought him to an untimely end, for he 
choked himself with a lawn-tennis ball. 

There is another species, the great hornbill, an 
equally large bird, of a mottled gray and brown 
colour, whose central tail-feathers are nearly four 
feet in length, so that the bird when flying forms 
a perfect cross against the sky. If the early 
Spanish and Portuguese discoverers had noticed 
this bird, they would have named it the ‘ bird of 
the Santa Cruz.’ The bill of this species is much 
smaller than that of any of the others, but a 
much more formidable weapon, being shaped like 
a miner’s pick, of solid bone, hard as ivory, and 
weighted with a solid helmet of the same material. 
The Malay name for this bird is ‘tebang men- 
tuah, or ‘feller of mother-in-law.’ This extra- 
ordinary name is accounted for in the following 
way. There was once a man who, having a 

rudge against that much-abused relative, went 

y night to her house and chopped down the 
piles on which it was supported, causing it to fall 
and kill her. As he rons | laughing at the success 
of his feat, he was changed into this bird, and to 
this day you may hear him repeating the ‘chop,’ 
‘chop,’ and the laughter. The fact is that the 
sounds are a call to its mate ; and I have several 
times watched the bird alight on some lofty tree, 
strike several resounding. blows against the trunk 
with the front of the casque (not the bill), and 


burst into a shout of unearthly laughter, far 
louder and more human than that of the ‘laugh- 
ing-jackass. Ina minute or so the sound would 
be repeated from a distance, and then the mate 
would come slowly sailing across and settle on 
the same tree. It is a curious proof of defective 
power of observation, that old residents have told 
me the sounds were caused by a monkey. 

Of the latter, the commonest species is the 
afore-mentioned black macaque; but another, 
almost equally plentiful, is the pig-tailed macaque, 
the ‘brok’ of the Malays. This monkey is about 
the size of a bull-terrier, and at a distance is 
not unlike one, from its habitual walk being on 
all-fours and its general dog-like carriage. This 
is, I believe, the most artful and intelligent of all 
monkeys, and is the one trained by the Malays to 
gather cocoa-nuts and durians. But, like all their 
race, - are spiteful ‘unchancy’ brutes, and 
never safe to handle. You can never trust a 
monkey, however tame he appears, as the late 
Frank Buckland found to his cost on more than 
one occasion, I have several times seen a monkey, 
which after being some time in captivity had 
made an excursion into the jungle, set upon by 
his wild relatives, and ignominiously hunted back 
to the abodes of men. don’t know how to 
account for this. Did they think that his morals 
or manners had deteriorated in the society of the 
anthropoids who couldn’t climb trees, and didn’t 
know how to screech ? 

Then there are the gibbons, those marvellous 
trapeze and horizontal-bar performers, with their 
almost bird-like flights from tree-top to tree-top, 
and their chorus of melancholy hootings at morn- 
ing and evening. I only once saw a specimen of 
the siamang in captivity at the house of a Malay 
chief at Sirdang. It was about three feet high, 
but the stretch of its arms was over five feet. A 
sad-looking depressed creature it seemed, as it 
moved awkwardly about the floor, tripping itself 
- with its own arms ; but once among the rafters 
of the roof, it moved with the agility of a spider. 
Of its gigantic relative the orang-utan, I am able 
to give but few particulars. But I may at least 
observe that it is rather ludicrous to any one who 
has a smattering of the Malay tongue to see him 
so frequently styled orang-utang, which signifies 
literally ‘a man in debt,’ utang being in Malay 
‘debt, while ‘utan’ is ‘forest’ or jungle. But 
I always found this name incomprehensible to 
the Deli Malays, whose name for the animal is 
‘mowas.’ The Sumatran species appears to be 
totally different in its habits from that of Borneo, 
which approaches human dwellings, and even 

lunders gardens. In Deli, at all events, it 
inhabits only the densest rattan swamps, of such 
a nature that any attempt at observation of its 
habits would be impossible; and it makes off 
instantly at the approach of man. It is certain, 
however, that it attains an enormous size, fully 
equalling the much-debated African gorilla. Those 
specimens which have reached Europe alive are 
mere pigmies. I have seen skins in the posses- 


sion of natives (Bataks) whose original owners 
must have been something terrible to behold ; one, 
indeed, could not have been less than six feet 
high and two across the shoulders, though the 
arms and legs had not been preserved. The hair 
on this skin was eighteen inches long. 

T also saw at a Batak house a skull of a mowas, 
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evidently a very old specimen, whose teeth and 
jaws were no whit inferior in strength to that of a 
tiger. I tried to buy it; but the owner would 
not part with it, and told a long story as to how it 
came into his possession. From his want of front 
teeth and his defective Malay, he was almost 
unintelligible ; but I made out that it had been 
slain either by his father or grandfather, after a 
desperate encounter ; and indeed the deep cuts in 
the bone must have been done by a strong arm 
and a heavy weapon. 

One or two small specimens I saw in captivity, 
but they seemed to have less intelligence than 
any animal I ever saw, and reminded me in all 
their actions of Chinese coolies after an overdose 
of opium. It is very possible that their captors 
may have ‘hocussed’ them with that or some- 
thing similar to keep them from escaping. There 
is a belief among certain of the Sumatran natives 
of the existence of a creature half-ape, half- 
demon, which feeds on human flesh, and decoys 
its victims into the jungle by imitating the 
laughter of women. What foundation there is 
for this I don’t know, ego none, except the 
cannibal practices of the Bataks; but it is not 
at all the kind of thing to remember in the 
depths of those gloomy, nightmarish, — 
jungles, with only two or three chicken-hearte 
Javanese in rp 6 At such times the sudden 
appearance of a full-sized mowas would be highly 
calculated to ‘riz the har’ for the moment, if not 
longer. 

The tiger is plentiful enough, but is not held 
in much dread. They are much more frequent 
in the older settled districts than in virgin 
jungle. One reason for this is that in Deli 
proper, where tobacco-planting has been carried 
on for many years, the fields which have been 

lanted, and, as is the practice, allowed to lie 

allow for six or seven years, have become covered 
with a dense growth of lallang or sword-grass, 
thus affording just the cover that the tiger likes. 
But though their tracks may be found thickly 
on the roads immediately surrounding the large 
town of Médan, they very seldom attack human 
beings, and are not very destructive even to 
cattle. I do not remember half-a-dozen cases of 
man-eating in two years. But they have a very 
strong penchant for dog-flesh, so much so, that a 
dog left outside the house at night will most 
certainly be carried off. In one instance, two 
Germans were sitting in the veranda of a house 
in broad daylight about four p.m., with one of 
the great useless mongrels so much affected by 
Germans lying on the top of the wooden steps. 
The house faced a road on which parties of coolies 
were coming and going every five minutes. 
Suddenly, a tiger, which had been lying concealed 
in the deep road-side ditch, dashed up the ste 
and disappeared into the lallang, dog in mouth, 
before the astonished men could rise from their 
seats. I remember a fine young half-grown tiger 
trapped a few years ago in Langkat whose stomach 
contained a large number of frogs—an odd diet 
for a tiger. 

Tiger-hunting, as understood in India, is im- 
— in Sumatra, or at anyrate in the coast 

istricts, from the impenetrable nature of the 
jungle and the extremely unhealthy climate; and 
game of all kinds, though retiring before the 


on a tobacco estate is so heavy and continuous, 
that Europeans have no leisure for sport; and 
the Malays as long as they can get rice and fish, 
will never trouble themselves about the pam, 
much of which is forbidden them by Islam, 
But the pagan Malayans of the interior, Bataks, 
Allas, &., have no more scruples about food than 
hyenas :.man, horse, rhinoceros, orang-utan, or 
snake, no matter how tough or how ‘far gone,’ 
are alike to them, and they are very clever 
trappers, and expert at poisoning the ‘sumpitan’ 
darts. Sometimes they get up a deer-drive, at 
which the game is driven up toa line of strong 
nets by a cordon of men and dogs. But one 
experience of a Sumatran battue is enough for 
most Europeans, for, as the savages get excited, 
spears are hurled and_ overloaded ‘gas-pipe’ 
muskets discharged recklessly at every moving 
object; and I Teaed of one instance where a 
Dutch gentleman escaped by a sheer miracle, his 
coat being literally torn off his body by a 
charge of rusty nails from a blunderbuss, with- 
out his receiving more than a scratch or two. 
The dogs employed are curious little animals, 
fox-coloured, with long pricked ears and curly 
tails. They never appear to get accustomed to 
Europeans, puppies of a few days’ old resenting 
the touch of a white man with yells of fright 
and spite; while older dogs remain always 
snappish and unfriendly, preferring the society 
of the cook to that of their owner. 

The elephant is not uncommon; but a few 
years ago the mysterious ‘murrain’ which swept 
over the Sunda Islands, destroying alike wild 
and tame herbivorous animals, greatly thinned 
their numbers. The Malays of these islands 
have altogether lost the art of training them, and 
are quite incredulous when told that it can be 
done, though, three hundred years ago, the Sultan 
of Achin possessed a considerable number. I 


-once saw a very — one, which had been 


accidentally trapped in a well, and had in a few 
weeks become even familiar, to such an extent 
that his great desire was to enter the estate- 
manager’s house. To do this he had to ascend a 
very steep wooden stair, or rather step-ladder, in 
the most comically laborious fashion ; and, once 
landed in the veranda, his first step was, if not 
prevented, to fling out chairs, tables, and all 
movables to the ground beneath. I scarcely 
think that elephants could be usefully employed 
on the east coast of Sumatra at present, as the 
country being all one vast swampy jungle with- 
out stone for metalling, they would make the 
clay roads utterly impassable for all other traffic, 
and there are very few bridges in the country 
that would bear their weight. 

The two-horned rhinoceros is a much scarcer 
animal, and there are very contradictory reports 
as to its nature, some accounts representing it as 
a most dangerous beast, and others, as a particu- 
larly timid one. The only one I ever saw had 
been killed by a party of Bataks, two days 
before, and was in such a state of decomposition 
that it was impossible to approach, but not a bit 
too ‘high’ for the hunters, who were gorging 
themselves like wolves around it, with the 
merest show of grilling the dreadful viands. 
The horns of this specimen were mere stumps, 
eight or nine inches long; but a Chinese store- 
keeper gave the Bataks thirty dollars for one, 


a plantations, is little molested. The work 
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and no doubt made a good profit by it, as the 
Chinese have the firmest belief in the scrapings 
of rhinoceros’ horn as a universal medicine, 
‘worth a guinea a box’ at least. 


WILL PROVANT’S REVENGE, 
CHAPTER III.—CONCLUSION. 


Bur what was the bright object Will Provant 
was carrying in one hand, which caught and 
flung back the light with such a cold steely 
glitter? Bessie was nearly sure that it was a 
weapon of some kind, Will now went forward 
a little way, and then came to a halt where the 
level ground broke away abruptly at the edge 
of the gorge. For full: two minutes he stood 
thus, as immovable as if chiselled out of black 
marble; then flinging one hand in the air, as 
if his mind were finally made up, he plunged 
down the side of the gorge and was lost to view. 
But while he was standing thus there had come 
a sudden flash of lightning, and by its aid Bessie 
had been able to make out what the bright object 
was which had puzzled her so much. It was 
neither more nor less than a handsaw—a car- 
penter’s common handsaw! What could he 
ossibly want with such an article as that in 
ripside Scaur at ten o’clock at night ? 

o sooner had Will disappeared than Bessie 
ran forward, and kneeling on one knee at the 
extreme edge of the gorge, and grasping with 
one hand the stump of an old thorn, she craned 
her body half over, trying to pierce with her 
eyes the depths of blackness below her. The 
sides of the gorge were steep, and had been 
rendered slippery by the recent rains, and for 
any stranger to have ventured down them in 
the dark, especially while the river was in flood, 
would have been to court almost certain destruc- 
tion ; but Will Provant was as active as a squirrel, 
and had doubtless made himself acquainted before- 
— with every step of the on ts intended to 
take. 

Again a flash ; and yet another. By this time 
Beasie’s eyes had become so far used to the light- 
ning as to be capable of receiving impressions 
with almost photographic quickness. ere was 
Provant, again; but by this time he was under 
the bridge, and in the act of swinging himself up 
on to one of the cross-beams. What could he 
possibly want among the timbers of the bridge 
at that hour of the night, or, indeed, at any other 
hour? Bessie was more puzzled than ever. Keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on the point where she had 
seen him last, she waited for the fourth flash. 
It came and was gone in a breath. In the interim 
between the flashes Provant had worked his way 
among the cross-beams and under-pinning timbers 
of the bridge, till he was now full over the 
turbid, swirling river. Seated astride a horizontal 
beam, he was in the act of sawing through one 
of the huge balks which formed the main supports 
of the bridge. Then, in one vivid mental flash, 
the man’s diabolical plot stood clearly revealed 
to Bessie. He was about to saw through one 
or more of the vital foundations of the structure, 
in the hope that it would collapse under the 
weight and stress of the next train that should 
attempt to cross it, and so hurl the latter to 


Down Goods,’ which was driven by her sweet- 
heart! A cold thrill of horror shook her from 
head to foot, and the words Provant had whis- 
pered in her ear a few nights before echoed mock- 
ingly in her brain. 

er immediate impulse was to rush down the 
side of the scaur and call out to Provant that 
she had seen him, and knew on what nefarious 
task he was engaged; but she was doubtful 
whether her voice would reach him above the 
roar of the river, and even if it did, he was not 
the man to heed it. Before she could reach the 
station, three-quarters of a mile away, and cause 
the telegraph to be set in motion, Steve’s train 
would be due, and it would be too late to avert 
acatastrophe. Then all at once she remembered 
Seth Gedge, whom she knew, as she more or less 
knew every one connected with the station. It 
was his duty to signal the trains; the distance 
signal for the trains coming from Swallowfield 
was at the opposite end of the bridge, con- 
sequently, all Seth would have to do would be 
to put it on at ‘danger ;’ and Steve, in obedience 
to its warning, would bring his train to a stand 
before it reached the fatal spot. 

The moment this thought had formulated itself 
in her mind she turned and sped towards the 
signal-box as fast as her feet could carry her. 
Up the stairs she sprang and opened the door 
without waiting to knock. Seth was there 
certainly, but to all appearance fast asleep, 
his head resting on his arms, and his 
bent forward over the little table on whic 
he took his meals. This was something so 
unprecedented, and involved such a_ gross 
breach of duty, that Bessie stood for a moment 
and stared in astonishment. Then she went 
forward, and laying a hand on _ Seth’s 
shoulder, called him by name; then she shook 
him and shouted in his ear, and then she tried 
to raise his head; but the moment her hold 


relaxed it fell forward into its former position. 
Bessie = round her despairingly, and as she 
did so her eye was caught by a cup on a shelf, 


from which a peculiar odour seemed to emanate. 
She took it up; there was a little dark liquid 
in it which smelt like nothing she had ever smelt 
before. The truth flashed across her: Seth Gedge 
had been drugged! Doubtless, the signals were 
set at ‘line clear, and there was nothing to 
hinder ‘No. 5 Down Goods’ from rushing to 
its destruction. Bessie turned so faint and giddy 
that she had to sit down for a moment or two 
to keep herself from falling. 

Presently her eye glanced at the little clock 
by which Seth timed his trains, In twelve 
minutes ‘No. 5 Down Goods’ was due to pass 
Scargill station. Her helplessness half maddened 
her. She sprang to her feet, clasping the fingers 
of one hand hard within those of the other, and 
cried aloud: ‘What shall I do?—what shall I 
do? If only she had known how to reverse 
the distance signal so as to show the red light 
in place of the white one! But even had she 
been strong enough to manipulate the heavy 
levers, the mode of working them was an utter 
mystery to her. And to think that the life of 
Steve and that of his fireman, who, as she knew, 
had a wife and two little ones at home, should 
be dependent on such a simple thing as the 
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— from her lips broke the cry: ‘What shall 
? 


As if in answer to it, what seemed to her like 
a dazzling wave of light swept next moment 
across her brain, and all at once there was 
revealed to her a way by which her lover's life 
might be saved. She rose to her feet, her lips 
firm set, and a glow of fine enthusiasm shining 
through the crystalline depths of her dark-blue 
eyes. A few seconds later she was speeding like 
a fawn across Gripside Bridge. Below her she 
could hear the hoarse muttering of the white- 
lipped waters ; the night-breeze sang plaintively 
through the telegraph wires overhead ; there was 
a rumble of distant thunder ; but penetrating all 
other sounds, an’ altogether a thing apart, her 
excited fancy seemed to hear the ceaseless grating 
of the sharp teeth of Will Provant’s saw as they 
bit their way through the foundations of the 
bridge. Ah, what a flash was that! 

At length the bridge was crossed and Bessie 
breathed more freely. Fifty yards farther on 
was the bourn for which she was bound. But 
already the breeze brought to her straining ears 
the faint far-off pulsing of the engine of the 
oncoming train. The sound lent new wings to 
her feet. Light and slim though she was, the 
loose ballast gave way beneath her, more than 
once she stumbled and fell forward on her hands, 
but still she sped bravely on. At length, breath- 
less and exhausted, she reached the foot of the 
semaphore, which towered far above her, its huge 
cyclopean eye at once a beacon and a warning, 

lowing far into the night. Here Bessie was 
ain to rest for half a minute, in order to gather 
breath before beginning to climb the steep iron 
ladder which gave access to the platform fixed 
near the summit of the semaphore for the use 
of the porter who had charge of the lamps. The 
deep, laboured throbbing of the engine was now 
plainly audible. Bessie drew a fuller breath 
than common and began the ascent of the 
ladder. 

Up she went slowly, step by step, sadly ham- 
pered by her garments. The semaphore was one 
of the tallest in use, it being needful that its 
signals should be seen over the shoulder of a 
certain hill a little way beyond it where there 
was a sharp bend of the line. Higher and higher 
climbed Bessie, never once venturing to look 
down, lest she might turn dizzy. At length 
the tiny platform was safely reached, and not 
one moment too soon. With a deep sigh of 
thankfulness that was almost a sob, Bessie 
dragged herself on to it. There was the lamp 
within reach of her hand, with a great shining 
fan of white light radiating from it into the 
darkness. Without the loss of a second, Bessie 
set about doing that which she had come to do. 
With nimble fingers, which yet trembled a little, 
she undid the knot which held in its place the 
thick silk handkerchief she had tied round her 
neck before leaving home, which she had bought 
only that afternoon as a present for her lover. 
Then she shook it out, and proceeded to fix it 
as a screen or curtain in front of the lamp, 
tying two ends of it behind. The colour of the 
handkerchief was a rich crimson, and the light 
shining through it showed as a deep blood-red. 
Such was the danger signal improvised by Bessie 
in order to save her sweetheart’s life ! 


She sank down half-fainting to wait for what- 
ever might happen next. The sound of the 
steady oncoming rush of No. 5 seemed as though 
it were gradually filling the spaces of the night. 
Surely, surely the signal must be visible to Steve 
and his mate by now! Half a minute more and 
they will be round the curve. At last! Three 
short, sharp whistles—a summons to the guard 
to put on all the brake-power at his command. 
The signal has been seen, and they are saved ! 

And now the head-light of the engine could 
be seen shining in the distance like a huge glow- 
worm as the train came sweeping round the 
curve, its braked wheels, tracked by sparks, 
grinding out a horrible discord, as though it were 
some half-human monster venting its impotent 
rage at its enforced stoppage. Then, loud and 
shrill, came a long ear-piercing whistle, intended, 
as Bessie knew, for an intimation to Seth Gedge 
that No. 5 was waiting for the danger signal to 
be taken off. Slowly, and still more slowly, the 
train crept on, till presently it came to a stand 
within a dozen yards of the semaphore. Then 
Bessie, snatching her handkerchief from off 
the lamp, stood up on the platform and waved 
it wildly over her head. Jumping off his engine, 
Steve ran to the foot of the semaphore. 

‘Who’s that up there?’ he shouted; ‘and 
what fool’s trick are you playing with the 
signals ?? 

‘Steve—Steve—it is I—Bessie!’ eame the 
response in the voice he knew and loved so well ; 
and yet it seemed incredible, and he could hardly 
believe that his ears were not playing him false. 
His hand caught at his throat, as though some- 
thing were choking him. 

‘Oh, my lass, what art thou doing there?’ he 
cried ; and then, without waiting for an answer, 
he began to mount the ladder in frantic haste. 

Bessie was kneeling on one knee ; and the first 
thing she did as soon as Steve was within reach 
of her was to fling her arms round his neck and 
strain him to her. ‘Thank Heaven, oh, thank 
Heaven!’ she exclaimed, and then for a few 
monients hysterical sobs choked her utterance. 

Steve, still standing on one of the topmost 
rungs of the ladder, for there was no room for 
him on the platform, soothed her, stroking her 
hair and kissing her cheek, and waiting patiently 
till she should be able to tell him all that he 
was dying to know. It was only two or three 
minutes at the most that he had to wait. Then 
Bessie told her tale in the fewest possible words. 
Steve remained silent for a few moments after 
she had done. In truth, he knew not what to 
say. His was not one of those nimble intellects 
which profess to solve at a glance any problem 
which may be put before them, although as often 
as not the solution may be wrong. 

‘The first thing to be done is to get back to 
terra firma, said Steve at length. He prided 
himself somewhat on his scholarship, which 
a indeed, in advance of that of most of his 
class. 

This seemed to Bessie one of those things 
which are easier to propose than to carry out. 
But Steve undertook to steady her, and they 
proceeded to descend the ladder slowly and 
carefully, taking one cautious step after another. 
Both guard and fireman were waiting at the 
foot of the ladder, burning with curiosity ; and 
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the former threw the light of his hand-lamp 
on Bessie’s face the moment she sprang from 
Steve’s arm to the ground. 

‘Why, Miss Ford, who on earth thought of 
seeing you!’ he exclaimed. Then to Steve: 
‘But what’s up, mate? I’m fairly capped.’ 

‘There’s devilry at work, Jim Baines—that’s 
what’s up,’ answered Steve; ‘and if it hadn't 
been for Bessie here, most likely none of us 
would have been alive at this moment.’ 

A few words put his auditors in possession of 
the main facts as told him by Bessie. 

‘It’s the most infernal scheme I ever heard 
tell of, said the guard. ‘The “down empties” 
is due in twenty minutes. I must run back at 
once for a quarter of a mile and plant three or 
four fog-signals, else they’ll smash into us as 
sure as eggs is eggs.—But what’s thy plan, 
Steve?’ 

‘My plan is to leave Mike here in charge 
of the engine, while I cut across the bridge, 
rouse them up at the station, and stop the “up 
minerals,” which is due in half an hour. 

‘That’s the ticket,’ said Baines with a nod of 
approval, ‘I’m off like a shot. We shall have 
something to talk about to-morrow, mates.’ 

Steve turned to Bessie. ‘Thou’st better stay 
here with Mike till I come back,’ he said, lapsing 
into the familiar thee and thou, as he generally 
did in moments of excitement. ‘I’ll not be gone 
longer than I can help.’ 

‘No, no, Steve ; you must take me with you,’ 
pleaded the girl. 

‘Come along, then ; but thou must. put thy best 
ioot foremost.’ There was no time for argument. 
After a few last words to Mike, Steve tucked one 
of Bessie’s arms under his and started off down 
the ‘six-foot’ in the direction of the bridge. The 
lightning flashes, although still as frequent, were 
no longer quite so vivid as they had been. 

The intervening space had been traversed, and 
Steve and Bessie had advanced some distance 
along the bridge itself, when their ears were taken 
by a dull ominous roaring sound which seemed to 
come to them from up the valley beyond Scargill. 
Momentarily it grew louder and more distinct ; 
whatever it might be, it was evidently coming 
towards them ; involuntarily, they stood still to 
listen. Nearer and nearer came the sound, which 
was now as if the roar and rush of the Windle 
when in flood were intensified twenty-fold. As 
they stood thus, their straining gaze bent up the 
valley, expecting they knew not what, there came 
a long quivering flash, and by its light they saw a 
huge solid wall of water sweeping down the gorge 
towards them. 

‘Oh Steve, what is it?’ she cried, clinging more 
tightly in her terror to her lover’s arm. 

‘Back, back—or we are lost!’ was Steve’s 
answer; and with that he swung her off the 
ground, and making no more to do than if she 
were a feather-weight, he raced back with her to 
the solid ground beyond the bridge. Scarcely 
had he set her on her feet when the liquid wall 
dashed itself full against the framework of the 
old bridge. A shiver, almost like that of some 
sentient creature, ran through it from end to end; 
then above the fierce roar and swirl of the flood 
could be heard the cracking and splintering of 
the great ribs of timber, mingled with a noise of 
tearing and rending, and the same instant, domin- 


ating all other sounds, came the shrill, agonised 
ery of a human soul in agony—a cry unlike all 
other cries. It came and was gone while one 
might draw a long breath. It rang through 
Bessie’s brain as she clung trembling to Steve, 
and many a night afterwards it startled her in 
her dreams. 

Another flash, and by it Steve saw that the 
heretofore solid structure was rent in twain, and 
that a huge piece of it had vanished utterly, so 
that there was now a gap several yards in width 
between one side of the bridge and the other. 
‘It must be the Hoybeach Reservoir that has 
burst,’ said Steve in a low, awed voice. ‘There’s 
been talk for some days back of its being in a 
dangerous condition owing to the heavy rains.’ 

All possibility of crossing the bridge was now 
atanend. Of course there was a chance that the 
catastrophe might have roused Seth Gedge from 
his stupor, and that he might have had his wits 
sufficiently about him to remember that his first 
duty was to block both lines. At that hour of 
the night the station would be shut up, and all 
the officials, except the signal-man on duty ,for 
the night, have gone home, so that unless Seth 
were in a position to communicate with the latter, 
there was not much chance of the mineral train 
being intercepted ip time. All this Steve saw 
clearly in his mind as he stood there for one 
solemn minute. But one chance, and that a 
faint one, was left him of being able to stop the 
‘up minerals.’ 

‘There’s nothing for it but to go back and be 
as sharp about it as we can,’ he said. 

Then, as they hurried back to the-.train, Steve 
told Bessie his plan. He had called to mind that 
close by the ag Say there was a crossing from 
one line to the other, put there for shunting pur- 
poses, and this it was which he was now about 
to utilise for his purpose. As soon as the engine 
was reached, Bessie was assisted on to it. Then, 
as soon as Mike had been picked up, Steve 
began to run back along the up-line towards 
Brimley Station, four miles away. The engine 
kept on whistling as a signal to Jim Baines, and 

resently they could discern the waving of his 
cathe although he himself was invisible 
in the darkness, Speed was slackened, to allow 
of the news being told him, after which all steam 
was put on, and away they went at a pace which 
at any other time would have frightened Bessie 
half out of her wits; but during the last hour 
she had gone through so much that for the time 
being she felt as if nothing could ever terrify her 
again. 

” Brimley was reached a few minutes later, where 
the telegraph was at once put in operation, fortu- 
nately in time to intercept the mineral train at 
Rushcliffe, the station next past Scargill. 

Little more remains to be told. It was the 
bursting of the Hoybeach Reservoir, as Steve had 
surmised, that set free the immense mass of 
water, the flood upon a flood, which swept away 
a great part of Gripside Bridge. It was the cause 
of a great deal of property being damaged and 
destroyed ; but Will Provant’s was the only life 
sacrificed. His body was never found; but the 
handsaw was picked up a week or two later, not 
far from the spot where he had attempted to 
work out the desperate scheme of vengeance 
which recoiled so terribly on himself. An 
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examination proved that before being overtaken 
by his fate, he had succeeded in sawing more 
than half-way through two of the great centre 
beams of the bridge. 

Seth Gedge lost his situation, and deservedly 
so. He acknowledged that, as a relief to the 
monotony of his ‘spell’ of night-duty, he had 
more than once allowed Provant to ye 4 him 
company in his box for an hour or two, On the 
night of the accident he had been suffering from 
faceache, and Provant had persuaded him to 
drink something which he had mixed for him as 
being an infallible remedy. After that, he had 
remembered nothing more for several hours. 

Bessie’s nervous system did not wholly recover 
its tone for several months, and for many weeks 
to come she suffered so much from sleeplessness 
as totally to unfit her for her duties in Mrs Foun- 
tain’s shop. The wedding, however, took place at 
Christmas as arranged. Tt is pleasant to be able 
to record that the railway company presented 
Bessie with a purse containing a substantial token 
of their recognition of her services; while shortly 
afterwards Steve’s ambition was gratified by his 
removal to headquarters and his appointment as 
driver of one of the main-line expresses. Lastly, 
it may be mentioned that the crimson silk hand- 
kerchief was carefully treasured as a’memento of 
a never-to-be-forgotten night. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF 
BACTERIOLOGY. 


THE public interest has of late been much excited 
in the science of Bacteriology . the proposal to 
found in England a Pasteur Institute for the 
treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, 
and more recently by the somewhat sensational 
reports of the supposed discovery of the Bacillus 
of influenza. It is noticeable that nearly all the 
discoveries in this science emanate from foreign 
laboratories, and are associated with the names of 
German and French observers; while our own 
country contributes but little to investigations 
which have proved so fertile in the elucidation 
of the causes of disease and the discovery of 
methods by which these diseases may be com- 
bated. That this is not the fault of our observers, 
the triumphs of Listerism sufficiently attest. It 
must rather be attributed to the English want 
of interest in pure science, and the numerous 
impediments which are thrown in the way of 
scientific workers in this country. But if pure 
science is not appreciated by us, we are usually 
credited with a sufficient readiness to take advan- 
tage of the practical benefits resulting therefrom, 
and to assist any investigations which are likely 
to lead to results of commercial value. Bacteri- 
ology has many such results to show. 

Amongst the earliest problems attacked by 
Pasteur were those associated with the process of 
fermentation. He established on a firm basis the 
dependence of the chemical actions occurring in 
the formation of alcohol from sugar containing 
fluids in the process of fermentation upon the 
life of certain small plant-cells, which constitute 
the yeast formed in fermenting fluids. If the 
yeast-cells are not healthy, or if other vegetable 
cells of a different species gained access to the 
fluid, the original fermentation either went on 


badly, or secondary fermentations were set u 
with the production of chemical compounds which 
injured the flavour or appearance of the desired 
product. Wines are liable to a number of 
‘diseases’ springing from the action of these 
secondary organisms. In the various wine-cellars 
a number of empirical rules were followed which 
experience had shown tended to the diminution 
of these diseases ; but, notwithstanding these, the 
annual loss due to totally spoilt or ebachonabed 
wines was enormous. To Pasteur is due in great 
measure. the determination of the nature and 
origin of these diseases, and the practical methods 
by which their ravages may stopped. He 
showed that the time of greatest danger of disease 
was after the cessation of the primary and desired 
fermentation, and that the disease-causing organ- 
isms were killed by a short exposure to a tem- 

rature of one hundred and thirty-six degrees 

ahrenheit. The practical method devised by 
Pasteur—and known as Pasteurisation—consists in 
slowly raising the wine, with many precautions 
to avoid access of air, to the above temperature 
after the primary fermentation has ceased. 

Beer, like wine, also suffers from disease. In 
1871 Pasteur was summoned to London by a large 
brewing firm to aid in discovering the cause of 
the deterioration of their ales, which had resulted 
in twenty per cent. of their production being re- 
turned on their hands as unsaleable. The deteri- 
oration was shown to be caused by impurities in 
the yeast employed, and Pasteur suggested reme- 
dies which soon restored the ales of the firm to 
their original quality. The method which is 
applied to wine in order to check disease is 
equally effective when applied to beer. Pasteur- 
isation is now in general use in the wine-cellars 
of the Continent and in many of our largest 
breweries, and has resulted in a gain to the 
manufacturers of many thousands annually. 

Yeast is a name given toa family of plants, and 
comprising ey J species and varieties. Nearly 
all members of the family are capable of ferment- 
ing sugar to alcohol; but the concomitant changes 
upon which depend to a large extent the special 

ualities and flavour of the fermented liquid 

iffer with the variety of yeast employed. Ordin- 
ary yeast is a mixture in very variable propor- 
tions of several varieties, and beer produced by 
this mixture is liable to sudden and unexpected 
changes of quality. Hansen of ry meen en has 
studied these varieties of yeast, and devised means 
for the goa of pure species on the large 
scale. here are now large establishments at 
Berlin and Munich for the preparation of pure 
yeasts on a commercial scale, from which vast quan- 
tities are distributed to all the principal breweries 
of the Continent. At present dees methods have 
not made much advance in England ; but bearing 
in mind the rapidly-increasing consumption of 
foreign beer amongst us, there is little doubt that 
English brewers will have to pay attention to the 
teachings of science which are already accepted 
by their continental rivals. 

In 1853 the raw-silk industry of France was 
valued at five millions sterling annually ; while 
in 1865 its value had sunk to one million. This 
was caused by the ravages of the silkworm disease. 
Pasteur again came to the rescue, discovered the 
cause of the disease in certain micro-organisms 
in the body of the moth, and devised means for 
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the extermination of the disease. The silk in- 
dustry rapidly reached its old importance ; the 
returns of the past few years show a steady 
increase in the value of the produce. 

In the large chicken farms of Northern France 
a disease frequently rages, called, from its symp- 
toms, chicken cholera. It appears in epidemics, 
and causes large mortality. It is caused by a 
small bacterium, which has of late become 
notorious as the means proposed by Pasteur for 
the extermination of rabbits in Australia. The 
microbe can be cultivated outside the body of the 
fowl, and if a healthy fowl be inoculated with 
the fresh virus, it invariably dies. Cultivated, 
however, for some time under special conditions, 
the organism loses its virulence, and a fowl in- 
oculated no longer succumbs to the disease, but 
is found to be vaccinated, or protected against 
a subsequent inoculation of the virulent virus. 
This method of protection is now largely em- 
ployed on the French farms, and has reduced the 
mortality from ten to one per cent. with a 
corresponding saving in money value. 

Anthrax is an excessively fatal disease, occur- 
ring amongst sheep and cattle, causing enormous 
loss to the farmers of the districts in which the 
disease is endemic. In England, it occurs only 
in small outbreaks ; but in Australia, where it 
is known as the Cumberland disease, it causes 
great loss. It is the complaint which when com- 
municated to man is known as woolsorters’ disease. 
The growth and spread of a small bacillus in the 
blood of the animals is the cause of the affection. 
This bacillus has, like the microbe of chicken 
cholera, been cultivated in such a way as to 
produce a vaccine, so that animals inoculated with 
this material are protected from this most fatal 
disease. Such vaccines are now regularly pro- 
duced and distributed to the veterinary surgeons 
and farmers of the districts in which anthrax 
rages. In 1886, no fewer than 367,208 sheep and 
47,229 oxen were inoculated, and the death-rate 
reduced from ten per cent. in unprotected animals 
to one-fourth per cent. amongst those inoculated. 
The Insurance Societies show their belief in the 
efficacy of the protection by demanding a much 
lower premium on protected animals. Labora- 
tories for the production of vaccines have been 
founded at Vienna, Madrid, Turin, and in Russia 
and Buenos Ayres. 

A disease of pigs known as hog cholera has 
proved amenable to inoculation; and in 1886 
over 19,700 hogs were inoculated. Cattle both 
in England and on the Continent are subject 
to a disease known as ‘Quarter Evil, caused by 
a special bacillus. In Switzerland the disease 
is especially virulent ; and a syndicate of cattle- 
owners has been formed for the vaccination of 
their herds and for mutual insurance against 
losses. In 1888 over two thousand and eighty 
cattle were inoculated, and the death-rate reduced 
to one-fourteenth of its average rate amongst 
unprotected animals. 

leuro-pneumonia of cattle is a malignant and 
fatal disease which causes great loss to the farmers 
of this country. Though no micro-organism has 
been isolated which can be shown with certainty 
to be the cause of the disease, yet inoculation has 
been pew by means of the secretions of an 
animal dead of the disease. The evidence as 
to the efficacy of the protection afforded is con- 


flicting ; but it is believed in Australia to be 
successful, and the Swiss Insurance Companies 
reduced the premium in the case of inoculated 
cattle. 

The examples cited above show that Bacteri- 
ology has produced results of decided economic 
value, leaving out of consideration altogether 
the numerous cases in which it has taught us 
new and improved ways of dealing with and 
preventing diseases which more nearly affect 
mankind. Surely such a record should aid in 
removing some of the difficulties with which 
Bacteriology is hampered in England, and gain 
for it a somewhat larger share of appreciation 
and encouragement. 


HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 
By H. A. Brypen. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. I.—1760.—THE ‘ VOER-TREKKERS,’ 


One fine day in the Cape summer of 1760, Myn- 
heer Jan Petrus Van Niekirk, one of the frontier 
Boers of Roggeveld, sat somnolently just within 
the open doorway of his roomy but bare and 
unfurnished dwelling-house. He had but just 
finished his mid-day meal, which had consisted of 
a huge*mass of mutton floating in a greasy ocean 
of sheep’s-tail fat, the latter culled from the fat- 
tailed sheep anciently indigenous to the Cape. 

Van Niekirk’s vast and unwieldy form rested 
on a rude but roomy sofa, composed of a strong 
wooden framework, interlaced with stout thongs 
of ox-hide. His huge pipe depended from his 
mouth, and rested in an immense brown and 
fleshy hand ; while his right leg, crossed over his 
left knee, was carefully secured by the great 
fingers of his other hand. Round about the 
room, on rough strong chairs, sat the Boer’s four 
sons, all stalwart and strong, but all, like their 
father, thick-fleshed and unwieldy. 

All these men were clad in short leathern 
jackets and leathern knee-breeches, stained, greasy, 
and smooth from frequent contact with sheep and 
cattle and the slaughter of many an antelope. 
Thick stockings, shirts none too clean, and field- 
shoes of untanned leather completed their 
dress, 

The four younger men—all save the youngest, 
Dirk, a mere lad—were, like their father, well 
bearded. All were bronzed, and all smoked great 


pipes; and, like their father, overcome by their | 


recent repast and the overpowering warmth, 
they nodded and half-snored. Each man, too, 
sat with one leg crossed over the knee of the 
other, one elbow resting on the brawny thigh, 
and one great hand clasping the ankle of the 
crossed leg. It was a moving picture of easy 
astoral existence, and the effect of a heavy meat 
iet in a hot climate. 

Vrouw Van Nickirk, the mother of these 
mighty sons, slumbered in a broad and deep arm- 
chair, close to the table upon which her ever- 
lasting coffee-pot stood brewing. Her armchair, 
as befitted the supporter of nineteen stone of 
solid flesh, was in truth an ample one, fashioned 
from the stout limbs of the dark-grained stink- 
wood tree, and covered with the striped skin of a 
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‘koodoo,’ shot in the neighbouring mountains. 
The old lady, as she slumbered uneasily—for the 
myriads of flies, swarming from the too-adjacent 
sheep-kraal, teased her sadly—looked a typical 
mother of the huge men around her. Stout, 
square, and thick-limbed, her shape nearly re- 
sembled in its contour the swelling lines of those 
punchy broad-built carvels in which her stout 
ancestry had, in Van Riebeek’s time, oom 
their passage from the Netherlands to Table 
Ba 


A curious implement hung suspended from 
the vrouw’s armchair, just below where her fat 
right hand rested. This was a massive iron 
spoon, which depended by a chain nailed to the 
chair-post. With this spoon the vrouw saved 
herself a world of trouble, and extracted many a 
toothsome morsel. Like all good Boers, Vrouw 
Van Niekirk loved the juicy marrow that lay 
hidden in the meat-bones served at table; and 
with her iron spoon she cracked these bones on 
the hard wood of her chair-post, and thus culled 
and enjoyed deeply the luscious pith within. 

The furniture of the room was scant enough. 
In the far corner was a rough bedstead for the 
master and his wife, home manufactured, thonged 
with strips of hide, and covered with a dirty 
feather-bed. The sons slept on the floor upon 
the antelope skins that lay in one corner. The 
wretched Hottentots who ministered to the wants 
of the household snatched sleep as best they 
might in a filthy hut or two just behind the main 
dwelling. 

In addition to the bed and chairs there was a 
pon god oaken chest, rudely but elaborately carved, 
and bearing the date 1632; there were, besides, 
two smaller chests, painted green, which in time 
of ‘trek’ fitted into the wagon, one forming the 
driving-box. These three chests contained almost 
all the worldly gear of the family. The enor- 
mously long flint guns, five of them, resting in 
a corner, powder-horns, shot-belts, riding-whips, 
with high-peaked saddles hanging on strong 
wooden pegs, completed the internal fittings. 

But it is now three o'clock, and Vrouw Van 
Niekirk waking ponderously from her slumbers, 
calls out sharply: ‘Dirk! Dirk! Up ye, and 
call Kleinboy, the lazy rascal, and Kaaitje, to 
milk the goats.—Where, now, is Kaaitje? I will 
so thrash her the instant she comes in.’ 

Dirk, the youngest son, a giant of sixteen years, 
yawns, and slowly rises. Slowly he unfurls his 
crossed leg, slowly slouches to the door, and, 
blinking in the sun-blaze, slowly takes his pipe 
from his mouth and calls in a deep voice: ‘Klein- 
boy, Kaaitje; where are ye both? Come here 
this instant.’ 

Thus accosted, Kaaitje, the Hottentot maid, 
who has been snoozing beneath a bush just out- 
side, raises herself, and with a stretch gets quickly 
to her feet; and Kleinboy, too, creeps round 
from an outhouse, for he also has been sleeping. 

‘Yes, sieur,’ cries Kleinboy in Dutch, ‘I hasten; 
and will at once get the goats to kraal.’ 

Even as he speaks, his acute ear detects a 
distant sound ; he listens ; and before the young 
Boer can hear what Kleinboy has heard he says 
rapidly with excitement in his bleared eyes: 
‘Arrie! Sieur, yonder come wagons; they are 
crossing the ford below, and will soon be here.’ 

The strangely vehement tones of the Hottentot’s 


voice arrest the attention even of the tame 
secretary-bird stalking about. The bird pauses 
in the act of chastising a brace of fighting cock- 
erels, and turns his fierce grave eye inquiringly 
towards the two men. This is amazing news 
indeed, for in 1760 the Roggeveld was a remote 
frontier settlement, and its traffic altogether in- 
considerable. Thus the arrival of a wagon at 
Klipplaat—Van Niekirk’s farm—is an event rare 
and important. They wait and listen until Dirk, 
too, can catch the dull rumble of the ponderous 
wagons, 

Presently the shrill voices of Hottentot drivers 
urging their oxen up the steep ascent to the farm- 
house, hoarse cries, and strange oaths and curses 
levelled at the straining spans, can be plainly 
distinguished ; then the pistol-crack of a whip. 
At this Dirk slouches indoors again, and, with a 
faint glimmer of excitement lighting up his flat 
dull face, informs the inmates of the approach. 

But even now, despite the scan news—for 
it is six months good since strangers passed the 
door—there is no set no unseemly haste. The 
group of inanimate men is scarcely stirred; the 
pipes are withdrawn from the mouths certainly, 
and the usual ‘ Allemagtig!’ is uttered, nothing 
more. The stream of life runs too dreamily, too 
slothfully, in these dull natures. The crossed legs 
remain crossed; the heavy countenances impas- 
sive, immovable. But the housewife is after all 
flesh and blood and a woman. ‘Kaaitje, she 
shrieks—‘ you confounded gipsy, hasten here this 
minute.’ 

Kaaitje enters. 

‘Fetch my clean cap from the wagon-box 
yonder.—No, no, you imp ; not there, but in the 
far left-hand corner. So, there.’ 

Then the vrouw, taking off the very dirty tight- 
fitting cap she wears upon her great hay-coloured 
head, rubs her greasy face with the still greasier 
headgear, smooths, with a touch of moisture from 
her mouth, her already sufficiently flattened hair 
with her fat palms, dons the clean cap, gives a 
brush and a smooth to her gray stuff gown, cuffs 
poor Kaaitje heavily aside, and is y for 
action. 

Now at last, as the wagons come nearer and 
nearer up the hill-slope, the men grudgingly bestir 
themselves. They rise, and all steadily sucking 
at their pipes, move to the doorway, first putting 
on their broad-brimmed uncocked felt hats. The 
stout oxen below are gallantly struggling with 
their enormous loads, and strive to surmount 
the boulder-strewn rise that caps the ascent. 
The drivers scream angrily at their long-horned 
charges; and the great wagon-whips crack and 
crack again, fetching out the hair in little clouds, 
and ripping open the thick hides of the poor 
brutes like slashes from a sharp knife. A mighty 
effort, a pull all together, a terrific strain at the 
wagon-ropes, and the hill is won; and at length, 
with a ‘Wo haa!’ from the leaders, the wagons 
stand in front of the low square house. Two or 
three men on horses ride behind ; and yet behind 
them follow in a cloud of dust flocks of sheep 
and goats and a number of loose oxen and horses 
driven by natives. 

Now Van Niekirk with proper Boer-like solem- 
nity advances slowly to his threshold. Anon 
descending from the wagons and horses come to 
him a middle-aged Boer of immense size and 
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strength and four other younger men. The first 
is, for a Boer, an alert sharp-looking man, with 
determination stamped upon every feature of his 
handsome sun-burnt face. His tawny beard sweeps 
down to his middle, and his voice is deep and 
resolute. Altogether a notable man among these 
sleepy colonists. He and his sons, for they are 
such, advance to the doorway, and ejaculating 
‘Morning,’ shake hands with Van Niekirk. After 
a pause, the latter asks them their names and 
whither they go. The stranger speaks: — 
name is Swanepoel—Hendrik Jacobus Swanepoel, 
cattle-farmer ; formerly Captain in the service 
of the Batavian Republic. I come with my family’ 
—indicating his sons and the wagons, wherein 
are females, with a wave of his arm—‘from the 
farm Riet-Vlei, on Groot Doorn Rivier, just above 
Warm Bokkeveld. But I am tired of the place, 
and have sold the farm; and now we shall go, 
if the Lord pleases, to the rich lands that, as 
I hear, lie far up to the north.—Yes! Night after 
night I have dreamed, and my wife has dreamed 
it too, that up there ’—pointing northwards—‘ we 
shall find the Land of Promise, like the Israelites 
of old. There is a land of milk and honey, of 
grass and flowing waters, and full of game; and 
the Lord helping us, we hope all one day to see 
it. We expect dangers and troubles; but what 
of it? We shall not find fiercer or more treach- 
erous foes than the Bushmen who have vexed us 
hitherto. And we shall have around us the big 
game thick as cattle, and a free land,. and no 
taxes,’ 

With this speech the Boer introduced his four 
sons, all of them fine tall young fellows, ranging 
from fourteen to twenty; and then going to his 
wagons, called to his women-folk. From beneath 
the tents came forth a tall, big, handsome woman, 
Vrouw Swanepoel; and after her, two daughters 
and a niece: the former, buxom maidens of fifteen 
and seventeen; the latter, a fair slim girl of 
fourteen. The whole family then trooped into 
the house, and shook hands with the inmates, and 
partook of coffee ; then proceeded to chat in the 
usual Boer fashion upon their respective families 
and connections, their flocks, the last Bushman 
foray, and the drought, 

Hendrik Swanepoel having outspanned his 
oxen, and having, too, seen them and his flocks 
and herds well watered at Van Niekirk’s fountain, 
gee at the invitation of his host, to prepare 
or the night. Thorns were cut for a kraal, and 
the stock duly ensconced therein. Then followed 
a hearty supper, after which prayers and a long 
psalm prepared all for bed, the strangers retiring 


| to their wagons. 


On the following morning, with his stock 
thoroughly refreshed, Swanepoel inspanned early, 
bade a hearty farewell to his entertainer; and 
with his formidable train of forty oxen, seven 

goats, and eighteen horses, 
trekked away through the mountains into the 
desert country beyond, The great whips cracked, 
the Hottentots yelled fiercely at their oxen, and 
the great gaudily-painted wagons rolled off, 
followed by a cloud of dust that hid the flocks. 
The trek-Boer’s avowed intention was to find his 
way down the Zak River, and thence through 
Bushmanland to the interior, at that time dim 
and utterly unknown. 

Whatever his course, Hendrik Swanepoel and 


his family thenceforward vanished completely 
from colonial ken, and were never again heard 


of. 

The boy, Dirk Van Niekirk, who lived to a 
great age, and died in Cape Colony so lately as 
1836, used often to speak of the departure of 
this family. He remembered, too, that once a 
Koranna from the Orange River brought tidings, 
full twenty years after that strange ‘trekking,’ 
that a white family had at one time crossed the 
river and into the Karri-Karri (an 
old name for the Kalahari Desert). But, beyond 
the dim reminiscences of Dirk Van Niekirk, 
become yet dimmer since his death, and the 
Koranna’s story, no tidings, whether of good or 
evil, ever again came south concerning the 
adventurous trekkers. The dark curtain of the 
interior fell between them and their fellow- 
colonists, and their names and memories gradu- 
ally faded into almost complete oblivion. 


THE ‘TENDERFOOT’ 


THE difference in the social status is as great 
between the manufacturing and agricultural States 
and those in which the mining and stock indus- 
tries predominate, as between the European 
countries and the wiid and woolly West, as it 
is often denominated. The miners and cowboys 
of the Western mountains and plains have devel- 
oped a contempt for the more perfectly civilised 
and more polished gentlemen; and they do not 
stop there, but extend the same sentiments to 
the rougher and uneducated classes who hail 
from the manufacturing and agricultural districts, 
They apply the same epithet to all—‘t Tenderfoot.’ 
Many amusing anecdotes are told in the miners’ 
cabins and the cowboys’ camps relative to the 
achievements of these strangers to their half- 
civilised customs and habits. One of these pre- 
sents itself to the writer’s mind here. 

It was during the early settlement of the 
Black Hills that a New-Yorker, prominent in 
his own State and City, was journeying to that 
new-found Eldorado on the Deadwood stage. A 
few miles from his destination his attention was 
attracted by a herd of half-broken horses which 
the owner was selling. Our New-York friend 
questioned the stage-driver as to the advisability 
of purchasing one with which to make a tour 
of the various mining camps. Of course the old- 
timer, anxious to see fun, no matter how serious 
might be the result, advised an immediate pur- 
chase, and volunteered to stop his team and give 
the Tenderfoot a chance to inspect and buy one 
of those hardy specimens which do such useful 
service for the frontiersmen. As he approached 
the herd, an old gray-headed miner, who, from 
the new-comer’s appearance and general get-up, 
knew too well that he had no use for any of the 
ponies, kindly volunteered the remark: ‘Why, 
stranger, you don’t want to buy a_ bucking 
cayuse,” But the New-Yorker disdained to take 
advantage of such a friendly warning, and at 
once bargained for as vicious-looking a specimen 
of its kind as was in the herd. The ‘vacquero’ 
whose duty it was to ride each pony after it was 
purchased, did so in this case, and, to a stranger’s 
vision, our friend had succeeded in purchasing as 
docile an animal as would be found in any of 
the parks in the Old World. The New-Yorker 
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mounted at once, and in a twinkling lay sprawl- 
ing on mother earth about twenty feet from his 
horse. The friendly miner was the first to assist 
him to his feet, merely remarking as he did so: 
‘I told you, you had no use for a bucking cayuse.’ 
He was asked by the Tenderfoot: ‘ Was that what 
you call bucking ?’/—‘ Yes, sir-ree ; but that was 
not bad bucking, said the miner.—‘ Well, then, 
what does the little beast do when he cayuses ?’ 
was the next question, which provoked such 
mirth from the crowd of cowboys and miners, 
that our New-York friend made a bee-line for 
the stage; and it was not until the friendly 
driver had told him that cayuse was the Western 
name given to this class of horses, that the 
Tenderfoot fully appreciated his ignorance of the 
Western idioms of speech as well as its customs. 

It is not necessary for a Tenderfoot to be a dude 
or swell to make him an object of curiosity to 
the frontiersmen, though, of course, if he is such, 
his persecution by practical jokers will be intensi- 
fied. The writer remembers the first silk hat 
which was seen in a western Kansas town twenty 
years since subjected the wearer to become an 
involuntary actor in a second William Tell per- 
formance, with the only difference that a cow 
with his ready revolver took the part of William, 
and the high hat was the substitute for the apple. 
Of course, such performances as this are not heard 
of any more in the Wild West; but at that 
early date such a headgear was a curiosity even 
in many Eastern cities, to say nothing of what it 
must have been in.the West. 

The Tenderfoot is considered the natural prey 
of the frontiersman in a business transaction. 
The tendency is always to cut his eye-teeth as 
soon as possible, and if in doing that they can 
break him financially, the better the Western 
man is pleased. The reason for this antagonism 
is found in the fact that too manf Eastern men 
come to our country with the idea that we don’t 
know anything, and they can teach us; but they 
all forget that the majority of Western men have 
learnt as much as they before they came west, 
and have there graduated in a school second to 
none. Let a prospector in the mines discover 
any valuable mineral in too small a quantity to 
pay to develop, he will invariably look around 
or a Tenderfoot to take it off his hands, and 
usually is successful. Only a few weeks since 
the writer was approached by an acquaintance 
in an Eastern town, who desired to ar the 
value of certain mining stock he had purchased, 
which was to my own knowledge valueless. He 
could hardly believe that he, shrewd business 
man as he was at home, had been duped by an 
apparently ignorant miner. Of course some men 
are not dubbed Tenderfoot so long as others, 
because they possess good common sense, and 
come to the West willing to acknowledge their 
ignorance in its habits and customs, and use their 
every effort to learn as much as possible, and as 
quickly as they can. 

A man to get along in the West must prove 
his manliness—that is all that is necessary. No- 
where is personal bravery or nerve admired and 
acknowledged more freely ; but it is not necessary 
for a new-comer to identify himself with the 
rowdyism so prevalent. Nor will it be conducive 
to his peace of mind to undertake to set up any 
fanatical or cranky notions in opposition to the 


old-time theories and practices. No matter how 
full a town may be of bad men, desperadoes, 
any one can live there and be respected, but he 
must mind his own business; then even those 
very desperadoes will be among the first to 
acknowledge and uphold his rights in the com- 
munity. 

The name is applied to every new arrival in a 
mining or cattle camp, no matter where he is 
from, unless he be a Western man, which fact 
is easily ascertained by the inhabitants of the 
camp without any questions being asked, for 
there is a sort of freemasonry among frontiers- 
men unknown to the balance of the world, and 
rarely if ever do they make a mistake in recog- 
nising—or sizing-up, as we express it—a man’s 
claims in either direction. 

The class of Tenderfoot most imposed upon 
and subjected to the most trying ordeals in 
ae joking are those younger scions of 

nglish families whose parents and guardians 
send them West with the mistaken idea that 
they will succeed better than at home, especiall 
if they were inclined to be a little wild. 
wild boy in England will usually become a 


y | more dissipated man in America, because he is 


restrained by none of those home influences 
spread around him. Such usually come out 
under an agreement to learn farming, for which 
privilege their people pay enormous premiums ; 
and the innocents don’t discover till they get 
here that they have paid a big price for the 
rivilege of becoming a farm-labourer, and usually 
or some ignorant but shrewd Yankee who does 
not know how to farm himself. The writer 
heard a young man say the other day that he 
came out under such an agreement, with an 
allowance of one hundred dollars a month for 
pocket-money. His description of his treatment 
was amusing. The first morning after his arrival 
at the farmer’s he was awakened at four o'clock 
to go out and milk the cows. He remonstrated ; 
but was coolly informed ‘that for such purposes 
the farmer had agreed to take him.’ Or, in other 
words, that he had agreed to accept his share of 
the premium and allow @he young man to do 
the work he would otherwise have had to pay 
good fair wages to have had performed ! 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


Lirt is not lived by days nor yet by years ; 
These come and go, or haply, sometimes stay, 
As Time his changes rings ; and if To-day 
Lingers relentlessly when fraught with fears, 

If perfect harmonies and smiles it hears 

In one short moment—Lo ! ’tis Yesterday. 

And reverently the joy or pain we lay 

Safe in the Past’s dear shrine with unshed tears, 


So, when the deepest chords of Life vibrate 

And quiver ’neath the master-hand of Pain 

Or Ecstasy, our quickened breath we bate, 

And listen, hoping that perchance some strain 

Of heaven's own music soothe, ere ’tis too late, 

The troubled waters of Life’s boundless main. 
EI. 
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